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STANZAS. Intimations of oppression, long before the passage of the 
pte. Stamp Act, had occasioned the formation of associations in 
Original. every colony, under the fearless and imposing title of Tue 
aed Sons or Liserty. On the first of November, seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-five, the law took effect; and on the seventh 
of the same month, a meeting of The Sons of Liberty was 
held in New York, and resolutions passed pledging “their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor,” in resistance to 


I prithee, Ellen Pendleton, 
Avert thine eyes away, 

Or pledge me, if I whisper love, 
Thou wilt not answer nay. 


It is not that thine eyes, Ellen, 


Are beautifully blue, the tyrannical usurpations of their foreign law-givers. In- 
Nor is it that thy lips, Ellen, formation of the passage of these resolutions was immediately 
Are of a tempting hue; given to The Sons of Liberty of the colony in Connecticut, 
eo is it that we sedan curis which resulted in an union of those associations, and a mutual 
me vig ce de ama sie, agreement that they would hold themselves in readiness; that 
Far lovelier than thee. whenever their service might be required, they should march 


forth to sustain with their united strength the pledge they had 
so manfully made. Other colonies joined in the confederacy 
and denounced all who countenanced in any way the usurpa- 
tions of the British crown and its minions—as betrayers of 


Yet something, Ellen Pendleton, 
There lurks about thine eyes, 

That wakes within this heart of mine 
Most pleasant memories; 


re _ er a ir _— their country and panders of the dearest rights of her citizens. 
Of a fair and géntle presence The liberty of the press was held up as a high and holy 
I had worshipped years ago. privilege. The Sons of Liberty resolved to maintain, at any 


And every cherish’d,gngil, Ellen, | risk—and issued their manifesto—declaring their intentions to 


Thou breathest in mine ear, preserve it untouched by the innovations of despotism, and 

But seems to make that memory their willingness to spill their blood in its defence. Copies of 
The more distinct and clear; these proceedings were published in the newspapers of the 

ee one agape different colonies; they were received by the people with loud 

Yet it comes s0 very life-like, acclamations, and the most enthusiastic devotion to the cause 

That I need must think it true. of freedom was manifested in every settlement. 

So prithee, Ellen Pendleton, The ladies of Maryland caught thesfervor of their country’s 

Avert thine eyes away— love, and formed themselves into a society, for the purpose of 
Or pledge me, if I whisper love, giving expression to their feelings and the interest they felt in | 

wilt not answer nay. H.C. W. v 


the strike for freedom, and rendering all the aid in their power 
to their sires, husbands and sons, who had so nobly asserted 
their rights, and so fearlessly prepared to maintain them; the 
generous offer of their encouragement and-help, was hailed 
— = with universal delight, and The Sons of Liberty encountered 

THE EVENING PARTY. their duties with renewed zeal and energy, under the pleasing 
_— ' auspices of the patriotic fair. These ladies gave up many of 
Original. the enjoyments of life—they discontinued the use of all im- 

td ported goods, and in the true Lucretian spirit, went heartily 

to work at the carding machine, the spinning wheel, and loom, 
and absolutely manufactured not only every article of dress 
they wore themselvéijfligt made woollen goods for male ap- 
parel and household use. e Massachusetts ladies responded 
to the noble hearts of Maryland—-those of other sections fol- 
lowed the example—and, In a short time, the colonies were 
encircled by a confederated' sisterhood of potency sufficient to 
have frightened the English king from his purpose of levying 
contributions on his American subjects—as he was pleased to 


—S——— 


SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“When beauty leagues in any cause, 

It seems to seal the doom of those—, 

‘The hapless and misguided ones, a 
Whe dare oppose. 
The ladies were 2B tookers on 

When contests on Columbia’s shore, 

Engaged their friends—in freedom’s fight 

Their part they bore.” 





Intelligence of the passage of the Stamp Act through the 
British Parliament, was received in the American colonics 
with almost universal indignation. In fact, excepting the offi- || term the colonists. 
cers of the crown and their dependents and immediate friends, || ‘The institution of this female alliance was worthy the spi- 
all were opposed to the ungencrous and unjust, as well as high- || rit that planned and the assistants that executed the noble 
ly oppressive requisitions of that odious act. and praiseworthy enterprise. What hope of success could 

In no one of the colonies was the indignation of the popu. |} tyranny indulge over a people so united in heart? And how 
lace expressed in stronger terms, than in Massachusetts. In | thoroughly blinded to the true condition of affairs, must Lord 


the town of Boston, the day on which the act was to be put | Grenville and his associates have been, to suppose that they | 


in force, was heralded by the tolling of bells; and the citizens, 


2, caine , ; 
en ees suspended business and turned out to attend the | they formed an insurmountable barrier against invasion, rolled 
mock funeral of the genius of liberty, which was said to have |in proud defiance at the foot of the oppressor’s throne, and | 


expired upon that inglorious day, when the measures of Lord | shook that high place of kingly authority! Full well did the 
Grenville triumphed and the enlightened Parliament of mag. 


nanimous Britain solemnly entered into the unrighteous enact- 
ment, designed, to enslave the proud spirited colonists of Co- stances 
jumbia. Lord Grenville’s effigy was hung on Boston Neck; || forms us that female influence 

and other manifestations of popular displeasure opcrated as governments, and their smiles , 
warnings to the officers of the crown—and told them, in no || diadems and ém 


measured terms, to beware how they trampled on the feelings 
of the free. 








wrought revolutions in 
frowns have disposed of 
pires ; but history can scarcely exhibit another 
series of events which have shed equal lustre upon the female 
character, and crowned their names with equal glory and ho- 








nor, with those recorded in the struggle of the Ameriéan colo- 


nies for liberty; their conduct im that struggle has se identified 
their fame with the envied immortality of the other worthies of 
the revolution, as to hold them prominently forth ag examples 
for their successors, upon the stage of life, in all lands;,and to 
time’s latest posterity they will go down, shining. brilliantly 
like stars in the firmament of freedom. 

What will the ladies of after-times think, and how greatly 
increased will be their admiration for their mothers of the 
revolution, when they are told, that when an oppressive law 
was attempted to be enforced upon them and their families, 
after they had retired from the enjoyments of European life 
and scttled amid the rude forests of America, they resigned 
the few luxuries they had been accustomed to, and clothed 
themselves in homespun; and even the sheep, whieh constituted, 
an important item in the catalogue of their cookery, they gave 
up the privilege of using as an article of food, that the wool 
might be manufactured by their own hands into clothes for 
their male friends to wear? . No wonder, they will doubtless 
say, that the colonists succeeded in effecting their independ- 
ence—such sacrifice could not but be crowned with victory. , 

In the latter part of November, a convention of the princi-, 
pal inhabitants of Massachusets and New Hampshire, was held 
in Boston, at which denunciatory resolutions were passed 
against the assumed authority of the king, anda recommends~) 
tion offered for the sanction of the colonies, to résist every: 
innovation upon their natural rights, and to repeal, sang eere-. 
monie, every former act of the British Parliament that was 
displeasing in their sight. At this meeting, Tobias Maxwell 
sat President, and Truman Blonde, Secretary; both of which 
gentlemen in close imitation of the conduct of Mr. Timothy 
Ruggles at a meeting of similar character, held in the month 
of June previous, refused to sign the proceedings—alleging, 
as reasons why and wherefore, that they were fearful of bring- 
ing down the wrath of England’s monarch in tenfold venge- 
ance upon the heads of the colonists, which dreadful enormity 
they could not think of having a share in perpétrating, for 
the world! In consequence of the refusal of the presiding 
officers of the convention to sign the proceedings, the efforts 
of the meeting were rendered of no effect; and, but for a so- 
cial gathering of female patriots, perhaps the doings of that 
august assemblage would never have reached the public eye, 

It was on a cold night in the celebrated winter of ’65, that 
the wives of many of the prominent men of the times assem- 
bled at the house of Mr. Thomas Lynch, a staunch and con- 
sistent friend of colonial freedom. Among the invited were 
the distinguished Mrs. president Tobias Maxwell, and Mrs. 
secretary ‘Truman Blonde. As may be supposed, the conver- 
sation touched upon the disasters of the day and the troubled 
condition of the colonics, and from the highly excited feelings 
of the guests and the plain language used, one may judge that 
it proved in a pretty tolerably conclusive manner, that the la- 
dies enjoyed opinions of their own upon the propriety or im- 
propriety of the unjust taxation, as well as the right and the 
wrong on the part of the conduet of those who had the power 
of making resistance. Jt was a Mrs. Poole of New Hampshire, 


could control the ocean.tide of affection, whose waves, while || who was the firet to reflect upon the refusal of Mr. president 


Maxwell and his secretary, to affix their names to the resolu- 
tions of a convention, which had called persons from a dis- 
tange at the expense of money, and no little difficulty to legis- 


| denouncers of American freedom repent their rash designs; | late for the public safety. She concluded her plaimand pointed 
and the resolutions of the ladies, were not the least circum- || remarks, by saying, that she hoped she should ever find the 
which operated in bringing it to-pass. History in- | sons of New Hampshire true to their trust, and unflinching in 


the cause of their sacred rights. 

“Do you mean to insinuate,” asked Mrs. Maxwell, “thot my 
husband was wanting in his duty towards his friends in with- 
holding his signature from those documents?” 

“Most certainly, I do,” was the reply, “and I call upon the 
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patriotic feelings of those ladies who are present to sustain me | the distance was visible the solemn visage of the grayhaired 


in the charge—wanting in duty! Was there ever a case more | twilight. At length onward came the aged matron supported ; 


palpable? and will not posterity reflect upon the dead with ‘on either side by Memory and Contemplation. Before her re- 
more severity than I do now? Will they not denounce as | treated Animation. The birds were motionless on the dark | 
traitors to the true interests of the colonies, those men who | leaf covered boughs of the trees, and their throats were ruffled | 
have annulled (by withholding their names) the just expres- | with the wild song no longer. Mirth was silent, and Joy’s || 
sion of the sentiments of the people? Will they not call it | sparkling featutes were becoming more and more relaxed. | 
cowardice?” The lovers were mute. As the passionate admirer of art, with || 

This was cutting reproof, and the ladies of the culprit pair | breathless emotion gazes for the first time upon the statue of | 
felt it to be but too merited and true. Mrs. Maxwell offered 








a Venus or Apollo, thus they sat drinking in the inspiration of | 


some unimportant reasons in behalf of her husband’s conduct; | the hour, bound by a tranquil spell which they feared to break | 
but she was compelled, by the eloquence of her adversary, to| even by a whisper. At last Argernon WaL.ace turned to | 
acknowledge the injustice of the measure, and joined with | his betrothed: “The air is becoming damp with dew, Martha, | 
Mrs. secretary Blonde in a free expression of her views upon | and you know to-morrow will hardly admit of indisposition.” || 


" the subject. “Those gentlemen of ours,” said she in a good-| She made no reply, but laying her arm in his, walked silently | 
| 
| 


humored tone, “have assuredly been in error, and as it is not and slowly homeward. The next evening succeeded, and at | 
an early hour the light of many lamps gleamed from Mr. || 


yet too late for them to recover their credit by signing the re- | 
solutions, I promise to use all the influence I possess in bring-| Williams’s parlor. Here, amid the splendor of wealth and | 
ing it to pass; the lady of the secretary, I am sure, will second | the glow of pleasure, stood Algernon Wallace, a tall and man- | 
my efforts, and, it is to be hoped, all will yet be well.” | ly form, beside the gentle, accomplished and admired Martha 
This admission, and the pledge accompanying, were received | Williams. ‘The minister arose before them and pronounced 
by the ladies with much applause, and they heartily congratu- | the holy bond of marriage. A smile of gratification was on | 
lated each other upon the prospect of success. Mrs. Poole | every countenance, and the heavenly and ecstatic expression | 
gave utterance to the thoughts that filled her enthusiastic | which filled the eyes and lit up the features of the fond pair | 
heart, in words that operated like “fire in dry stubble ;” the || spoke a gush of happiness no language could express. The | 
whole company caught her fervor, and, before the band sepa-| hour of midnight came quickly on, and one by one the guests | 
rated, they entered into bonds of unlimited friendship upon || disappeared until the hall was deserted and the wedding feast | 
the a!l-engrossing topic of colonial rights—they determined to | had been finished. 
touch not, taste not and handle not the veriest trifle that was, 
or should be imported from Great Britain, until the oppression 
should be removed, and the colonies allowed a just representa- | 
tion in Parliament, or were rendered entirely free. 
The events of that memorable occasion will be remembered 








SUMMER. 


“Oh! who the exquisite delight can tell, 

The joy which mutual confidence imparts? 

Or who can paint the charm unspeakable, 

Which links in tender bands two faithful hearts !”’ 





privileges purchased by the efforts of their ancestors. It need | 
hardly be said that the proceedings of the convention were | 
duly signed in less than two days after the party at Mrs. | 
Lynch’s; and as the circumstances which brought about the 
change in the intentions of Chairman and Secretary, were told | 
on every occasion, the ladies obtained a full share of the credit 
due to their honorable and high-minded efforts. ‘The names 


long, by the friends of liberty, who live in the enjoyment of || Three years passed away ; and, having occasion to visit the 


| place of my nativity, I found myself again rambling through 
‘the woods, in the direction of Algernon Wallace’s residence, | 
‘It was a delightful morning in June. The dew-drop which 

sat poised in glistening beauty on the flower-cup, or hung from \ 
‘the lip of the forest Jeaf, transparent with the sparkling hue, | 
lof rainbow glory—the airless stillness which hung over the | 
|hill and plain and river, and the rich mellow fruit clusters 


|heavily suspended from the trees of the orchard—all pro- | 
nounced the season of Summer. 
Following the dircetion of a path which led through richly | 
cultivated fields and over brown green meadow slopes, I soon | 
reached the brow of a hill upon which stood, enshrined ina | 
group of tall English elms, the beautiful mansion of Mr. Wal- | 
‘lace. Never had man a more delectable spot for a home. | 
|| The vision revelled in the stately and elegant proportions of) 
the edifice, and the imagination fell with the contemplation of 
| its surrounding loveliness. From the plat in front of the 
|| house, an almost boundless prospect bewildered the eye in its 
| wanderings above, below and around. The most witching | 
| charms of nature seemed to have been collected within the , 
| circumference taken in by ihe eye of the gazer. Far off in | 
| one direction, winding their way by a dark rich forest’s edge, || 
|| floated the dazzling waters of river; still farther were | 
[ Shelly. | visible the azure mists of Island Sound; and yet, beyond, 
|, in fainter outline, the island itself mingling with the blue ho- | 
It was in the Srrixc. Nature had just lifted her pallid pion, Here and there arose the rugged summit of an im. | 
head from the couch of winter, and as a beautiful girl, upon | mense trap bluff, clothed in the sternnesgsof its antiquity, like | 
whom disease has long preyed, suddenly shows the reaction | a guardian spirit locking down withiithe eye of protection up- | 
“ health in her elastic step and flushed check, thus a re- ‘on the rich landscape stretching about its base—a sentinel || 
juvenescenee seemed to have taken place in nature, and! placed to frown away from the haunts of beauty and peace, | 
freshness and beauty rested upon the lilac of flowers or wan. || the voice of the whirlwind and the elangor of the war trumpet. | 
toned over the verdant landscape. Through the clear blue | lingered a few moments to drink in the inspiration of el 
ether flew the morning lark, chaunting on her upward flight ture from these pure altars, and afterwards repaired to the | 
through the silent firmament, glad notes of welcome to the | house. I was ushered by the servant into a half-darkened | 
awakening day, while on the leafy tree-tops of the grove, | parlor where, surrounded by every mark of affluence and | 
warbled the sedate robin, Prattling on their winding way | luxury, sat Mr, Wallace and his.still charming Martha, living 
ni the tufted grass, the unchained rills were dancing Jin the same flood-light of affection, now stopping to hear the | 
merrily onward to the sca, while the rushing river uttered scot carols of a mocking bird, whose cage was suspended | 
oe ~pln ging alam || from the half closed shutter of an open window; or listening 
- — ps eat In a garden bower not far from the city ‘to the more heart-touching music which burst in loud accents | 
hee dunrebveren soul-subduing hour of sunsct, sat two i from the first-born, a little flaxen haired ruddy faced boy, who) 
lovers. Tlicy heeded not the xdmonitions of nature, who would | ran here and there over the floor of the apartment. After a 
fain have learned them the lessons of wisdom. ‘The sinking 1 day spent cheerfully under the roof of my friend’s domicile, 
king of day reminded them not of the period when the sun of | es the sun was sinking in the west, I took leave of my hosts | 
ape ane 4 guapees would go down in death. ‘They saw, not Hand started homeward. “They are happy,” I whispered to ‘| 
ey sen ay meni Aa Pat sei ork on | mysclf, r they are certainly anpey ee and virtue | 
blem of a chequered future. Their thoughts were nd of sor- | 2 tag ~ pings rtiaaed 5G ge “a ry Pe | 
row or the tomb. Hope and joy had been their companions a ene cre + on - oa a ae a| 
for years; and though hate and despair and misery filled the ew Sahar a ee ee ee nd 
x : with my rural excursion and gratified that I had made another | 
world around, they dreamed not that their own hearts should || visit, under circumstances of so much pleasure to my friends 
ever be embittered by such woes. The sunbeams which had 


‘played all day about the hill-tops were fast retiring, for far in/|} 
‘ | 


of those ladies, rendered illustrious by the deeds they were 
instrumental in performing, have come thus far crowned with 
the laurels of enviable distinction; and, without doubt, poste- 
rity will regard with gratitude, their sacrifices and self-denial; 
and wherever the tale of liberty shall be told, the meeting of 
The Evening Party will be remembered with pride. 


THE SEASONS: 
A CIIAPTER ON DRUNKENNESS. 





BY C. C. COX, A.B. 





Original. 


SPRING. 
And the spring arose on the garden fair, 
Like the spirit of love felt every where; 
And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast, 
Rose from the dream of its wintery rest. 


in the country. 
[To be continued.] 


ALLIANCE SONG, 


PREVIOUS TO THE BATTLE OF DANNENBERG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 
Original. 
Dreadful foresight !—triends, be steady, 
Daylight brings the hour of wrath: 
And the sunbeams, cold and ruddy, 
Light us on our gory path. 
In the lap of coming hours 
Lies the fate of all the world ; 
Each his chance—the thunder lowers 
O’er us, ready to be hurl’d. 
Brothers! the time’s near—we’ll bid them defiance, 
Firmly united in holiest alliance ; 
Faithful, tho’ Death’s sable wings are uufuri'd 


Lo! behind, in night’s dark liv’ry, 
Lies Disgrace in galling yoke— _ 
Lie the sous of shame and slavery, 
Who have fell’d the German oak. 
E’en our nation’s tongue is fetter’d, 
Shrines and temples are profaned ; 
Honor’s sacred glow is barter’*d— 
Let’s redeem it still unstain’d. 
Prothers! *tis Vengeance calls—spirits, awaken ! 
Heaven’s dread curse from our fame must be taken! 
The lost palladium must be regain’d. 


Lo! before us lie the pleasures 
Of the future golden hours ; 
Heaven stands open, cloy’d with treasures, 
Wreaths of Freedom’s fadeless flowers. 
German songs and German fashions, 
Woman’s smiles, and Love’s delight ; 
All that quells the heart’s wild passions,— 
There’s a day that kuows no night. 
But, ’tis a venture—a sacrifice needed , 
Life must be staked and our blood flow unheeded, 
Ere we can enter a garden so bright. 


Now, with God! we will not falter, 
Firm united, heart and breath ; 
Knee! before his hallow@ altar, 
Then rush to the field of @eath. 
Fatherland ! thy smiles we’ll merit, 
Thy command is understood ; 
Generations may inherit 
Freedom, won with streams of blood. 
Grow, German oak ! may thy branches yet flourish 
Green o’er the grass where our brave watriors perisit, 
Shielding the cause of the noble and good. 


Turn ye, now, your tearful glances 
Once more to your cherisii’d homes : 
Part from all that soul! entrances, 
Which the poison’d south consumes. 
Weep! the bravest can’t reprove us— 
Tears become a soldier’s eyes ; 
Send a kiss to those who love us, 
A kiss to seal our destinies. 
Blessings be heaped on the lips that are pleading, 
Peace to the bosoms that for us are bleeding ; 


Guard and console them, great Power of the skies! 


Now to battle freshly turning, 
God his holy light hath given ; 
Every hope is dimly burning, 
But the hope that shines in heaven. 
Cling together, German brothers! 
Let us every sinew strain 5 
Hearts thus faithful, and each other’s, 
Cannot wear a galling chain. 
Listen ! they come with their arins gaily bright’ning: 
Brothers! on, on through the @hower of lightning~ 
In heaven’s field we will rally again ! 


STAHZAS. 


Original. 


Why are we loathe to part from those 
Who claim a kindred sigh ? 
Why weep, unconscious of the cause, 
When those who love us die ? 
Is it because the God who made 
Has planted in the breast, 
A something which may never die, 
Which knows through live no rest? 
Which binds the motier to her child, 
The husband to his wife, 
And lends 2 secret cbarin to all 
The miseries of life;— 
Why do we mourn the young who die? 
Why bend the contrite head? 
Why weep in agony above 
‘The cold unconscious dead? 
Philosophy in vain may seek 
To probe the wound and find 
The cause, howe’er remote, which prompts 
To grief or joy the mind— 
The search is fruitless}: He alone, 
Who formed the heart can tell, 
Whence springs its joys, whence comes its gricf, 
Or where its sorrows dwell. 


J.¥ We 

















“ITALIAN MARINER'S HYMN, 


To the blessed Virgin. 
Original. 
Crrorvs. 

The moonlit billows lave our bark, 

As o’er their surges briglit we ride; 
Sencta Maria! guide and mark 

Our glittering pathway o’er the tide. 

Ora pro nobis. 

And shive upon onr life’s wild sea, 
And id each cloud and tempest flee. 
That comes between our souls and thee. 


S1naie Voice. 
Rest, brothers rest, upon each oar, 
For the night breeze sighs, 
And steals most sweetly from the shores 
Ob! we fall and rise, 
As thé blue billows round us curl, 
And balmy winds our sails unfurl. 


" Cuorvs. 

Regina Angelorum! smile 

Upon our labors and our toil, 
Save us from dreams of wreck the while, 

We draw our nets and count our spoil. 

Ora pro nobis. 

As thou in purest thoughts excel! 
On! guard our dark ey’d daugliters well! 
Preserve them from the tempter’s spell $ 


Since VOICE. 
Rest, brothers! Perils dark forget, 
From the shore now peals 
The light notes of a castanet, 
And sweet laugiiter steals, 
With dance of echoing teet along, 
Above the surge’s whispering song. 


Cunorvs. 

Stella Matutina! bless 

Our homes beneath: the sunny vine, 
Restore us to the lov’d caress, 

Of those who knee! before thy shrine. 

Ora pro nobis. 

Preserve their beauty from decay, 
And gifts of gold, and pearls we'll lay 
Upon thy altars when we pray. 


Since VOICE. 
Hear, oh! Mater Sulvatoris, 
Hear our hymn to thee, 
Spread thy glittering pinions o’er us— 
scatter rays of love before us; 
From eternity. 


Corts. 

Furl the white sails—lay by each oar— 

We're flouting in— the bright sands yield, 
Ob! soon our bark we’ll gently moor; 

Upon their breast, thy sparkling keel. 

Ora pro nobis. 
Sancta Muria!—hear us when 
The mists of death on us descend, 
Shield from its gloom, our souls—.4men! 
ANNA Hl. M’KENNEY. 








THE EXAMINER. 
No. I. 
“Omnia explorate.” 


Original. 


What does nature teach concerning the existence of God, 
and. the Divine Attributes ? 

I. The starting point in the Cartesian philosophy, is this: 
“J think, therefor@I exist.” Commencing with this syllogism, 
the founder of that school proceeded in the arrangement of his 
philosophical tenets without, however, producing a system so 
consistent as might have been expected from so fair a begin- 
ning. Many of his opinions were erroneous and absurd ; ne- 
vertheless, he started right in the search of metaphysical 
truth: he began by attending to his own mental operations ; 
this was correct—though it is not more apparent that we 
“think,” than that we “exist.” Both are equally self-evident 
and undeniable; and, therefore, the truth of either may be 
assumed without fear of contradiction. 

In like manner, attending to the operations of our minds, 
we find ourselves possessed of a variety of propensities, senti- 
ments and faculties, the existence of which is not susceptible 
of demonstration; since no process of reasoning, whatever, 
could more thoroughly convince us of the fact. We perceive 
the truth intuitively, and feel assured that we are‘not deceived 
in our perceptions. 

Among the original sentiments of our minds, we discover 
the following, Ist. A desire to seek the cause of whatever ex- 
ists; 2d. An imagination that the causing power resides in a 
personified intelligence ; 3d. A sentiment of awe, or veneration 
for a Superior Being; and, 4th. A-sense of responsibility to 
Him We mean not that all men experience these emotions 
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lin an equal degree, or that any one man possesses them in a 
| given ratio; but that every human being is endowed with them 
|all in some degree. 
| ‘These are the mental faculties comprised in the religious 
constitution of man. Now, that man is a religious being, we 
|have the most indubitable evidence in the fact, that all men 
‘every where have had some kind of religion. We speak not 
of religious ideas, nor of particular systems of religion: we 
| speak simply of the capability of being rcligious—a capability 
possessed by every intelligent creature. 
We sce in the material world around us, the most evident | 
adaptation to the animal constitution of man; and, in the so- 
cial world, the same appropriate adaptation to the moral con- 
stitution; and, in the world of objective science, a similar 
adaptation to man’s intellectual nature. Why, then, may there 
‘not be a sphere of action for mau’s religious capacities? Does 
he possess them for nought? or for the purposes of idolatry 
and superstition? or, rather, does not the analogy hold good in 
requiring for the object of man’s religious contemplation, the 
existence of a Supreme Creator, worthy his highest regards, 
and to whom he stands in the relation of a responsible crea- 
ture? Undoubtedly, and hence all religion, whether natural 
or revealed, presupposes the existence of God, and man’s ac- 
countability to Him. 
The existence of the Supreme Creator is not, however, a 
mere probability, founded on the religious constitution of man. 
It is a truth which may be thus demonstrated : 
Since things now exist, they must either be self-existent, or 
they must have been created. They cannot be self-existent, 














The revealed doctrine of the Trinity is not at variance with 
the unity of the divine essence: for Trinity of persons does 
not necessarily imply Trinity of Beings. It is unquestionably 
a mystery to us how one divine essence can subsist in three 
persons. We, however, are not to reject the doctrine on that 
account: for it is not more incomprehensible than many other 
things,—of the truth of which, we are firmly assured. 

2. SELF-ExisTence. This is an attribute of God, which we 
cannot comprehend; if, however, He be not self-existent, He 
possesses a derived existence—which is absurd, if He be the 
First Cause. The necessary existence of a First Cause, has 
already been shown: God’s independence or self-existence, is 
essential to His existence as the First Cause. 

3. Srirrrvatiry. We sce the material world in motion . 
but matter is inert, and so far as we know, nothing can move’ 
it but mind. God is, therefore, a Spirit. Man is formed of 
spirit and matter. The matter of our bodies is like all other 
matter, partaking the like qualities and imperfections, Our 
spirits are adapted to this matter, hence they are also imper- 
fect; and, by analogy, all spirit united with matter, is imper- 
fect. When, therefore, we say that God is a spirit, we mean 
not that He is of the same nature as our spirits: for then He 
would be imperfect as we are ; but possessing an independent 
existence, He is absolutely perfect; which He could not be, 
| were He not essentially a Pure Spirit. © 

4, Omnirotence. ‘That God is all-powerful, is demonstrated 
by the works of creation. ‘To sustain the universe of worlds’ 
revolving continually with so astonishing.a rapidity through 
the pathless void, is truly amazing! But toproduce such sys-’ 


k 





because that which is self-existent, exists of necessity and can- 
not, without absurdity, be conceived not to exist; but the non- 
existence of things is equally conceivable and possible with 
their existence. They, therefore, cannot be self-existent. 





created, there was a time when they did not exist. Now, be- 
fore they did exist, it was as possible that they should not ex- 
ist, as that they should; and of two equally conceivable and 
possible things, if one transpire rather than the other, we must, 
jin the nature of things, regard the circumstance as the effect 
of a determining cause. 

Again. ‘Since the material universe was produced by a de- 
termining cause, if ever there was a time when that cause did 
not exist, there must have been a time when it began to exist ; 
and since that which begins to exist, might possibly not have 
existed at all, it must be dependent on a Being antecedent to 
itself; and by the same supposition, this last Being must be 
dependent on another antecedent to him, and so on ad infini- 
|tum, requiring an eternal succession of dependent beings. 
Every part of which succession being dependent, the whole 
must be so; and if the whole be dependent, there must have 
been some Being existing antecedently, upon which it depends. 
Therefore, the Being upon whom all other beings depend, must 
be Himself Independent; possessing an eternal, underived, 


| 


If; 
they be not self-existent, they must have been created, and if 


tems from nothing, must have been the work only of a power 
equal to all things, and which no obstacle can resist !! 

The power of God, however, does not extend to that which. 
is impossible in itself, or inconsistent with the perfection of 
His nature. For instance, as God cannot make a part equal 
to the whole, nor the three angles of a triangle less than two 
right angles, so he will not act contrary to his justice, wisdom, 
or goodness. 

5. Iumutasiuiry. God being absolutely independent, cannot 
be changed by any other being; and as he is already perfect, 
he can desire no change in himself; he is, therefore, Jm- 
mutable, 

6. Erernity. That which has always existed, must con- 
tinue always to exist, unless its mode of existence be changed; 
but there can be no change in an immutable being. God is 
immutable; and since he has existed from all eternity, he 
must continue to exist to all eternity. 

7. Knowiepae. God having created all things, and being 
intelligent, must know all his works. He does not know 
things, however, as we do, ir their external relations. He 

knows them in their essential natures. Neither is his know- 

| ledge progressive ; it is simultaneous with the existence of its 

objects. : 

8. Wispom. God knows all things; and seeing the end 








necessary self-existence ; and to suppose a time when He did 
not exist, is absurd. And _ the existence of God, unlike every 
| other truth, while it is thus susceptible of proof, is as apparent 
as the visible creation. It vegetates in every plant, and shines 
eloquently forth in all the glories of the spangled firmament. 
| It is a truth never doubted by a sound understanding—never 
| forgotten by a grateful heart. 

Il. It is exceedingly difficult to determine exactiy what 
nature alone teaches concerning the Divine Attributes, since 
those who have treated the subject most interestingly, have 
conducted their speculations in the refiected lumination of re- 
vealed truth. Whereas, those who have not enjoyed the light 
of Revelation, have entertained opinions of the Deity quite 
derogatory to His nature. Nay, Simonides who, perhaps, was 
as great a philosopher as a poct, after several days study, de- 








l|is God?” 





clared himself- wholly unable to answer the qvestion—* What 
And, doubtless, the Divine Attributes below enu- 
| merated, should rather be pronounced reasonable, than origi- 
nally discoverable by reason. It is only in the Revelation 
which God has given of Himself, that we behold his glory, 
and see Hii clearly as He is, “Full of Grace and Truth.” 





from the beginning, under all possible contingencies, he pos- 
sesses the materials of perfect wisdom; and being infinitely 
holy, and unlimited in his operations, he must always act with 


| consummate wisdom. 


If God is wise—he is Just, Merciful and True. 
Thus deducing one divine attribute from another, inaccu- 


|racies are unavoidable—human language is inadequate to 


ideas so far above our comprehension. “The Deity,” says 
Price, “ existing, necessarily wnust possess all his attributes in 
a manner peculiar to himself. He is not absolutely perfect 
only, but absolute perfection itself; the root, the original, the 
substractum of all greatness, goodness, wisdom and excel- 
lence.” 

Let us remember, then, that since God is an infinite Spirit, 
He is every where present with us, beholding our actions and 
knowing our thoughts; and that being just, He will call us 
to account for the decds done in the body. Let us remember 
that His benevolence has supplied us with every good and 
perfect gift, and that, therefore, we should be grateful to Him 
that He is the Creator of all things, therefore we should 
adore him: that He is the Fatuer of His creatures, therefore 








Deriving all our knowledge cither from external or internal | 
| sensation, we can form no adequate idea of any attribute of 
|the Deity, to which there is nothing similar in ourselves. ‘The 

utmost we can do is to ascribe to Him the perfection of our 

own intellectual and moral nature, while we humbly and re- 

verently believe all that is incomprehensible of his nature, 

contained in the revelation with which He has been pleased 

to bless mankind. 

1, Unity. In proving the existence of a First Cause, we 
do not prove the existence of more than one; and in the ab- 
sence of all proof that there are more Gods than one, we can- 
not but perceive that a plurality of First Causes is not only 
unnecessary, but absurd. God, then, is essentially One Being. 





we should love Him! 


Curious MARRIAGE Custom.—The old Russian custom of the 
bride, on the evening of the wedding day, taking off her hus- 


band’s boots, in pledge of obedience, is still retained in some 
parts of the country, as also that of the husband’s depositing 


in one boot a sum of money, and in the other a small whip. 
If the young wife happens to hit first upon the one contain- 
ing the money she keeps it; if not her husband gives her two 





or three light cuts with the whip—hence, no doubt, has arisen 
the universal opinion abroad, that the low-born Russian makes 
known his love for his wife by the application 
ment. : 


of chastise. 
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SCRAPS—NO. IX. 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 


Original. 


— 


LINES. 


O think not that my heart is gay, 

When in the lighted hall of mirth, 
I sing the most enlivening lay, 

And laugh the loudest at the hearth— 
O think not when I talk to thee 

Of happiness by others known 
That my poor heart is always free, 

Nor ever dreary, bleak and lone! 
O could I tell the awful gloom 

Which o’er my weary spirit hung, 
When at the hearth or in the room, 

My voice in loudest accents rung— 
Thy breast would shudder to behold, 

When from my troubled bosom fell 
Its fair disguise, the fearful hold 

Of dark despair—a rankling hell! 
O [have looked on forms of light, 

But there is one upon whose brow, 
And sparkling eye, my feeble sight 

Is fixed in fond devotion now. 
I lov’d her deathlessly and true, 

But dared not breathe the secret power, 
Which ever in my bosom grew, 

And gathered strength each passing hour : 
Sometimes I gaze on her, and dream 

That brighter days are floating near; 
But quickly fades hopes brightest beam, 

And in its stead there comes a tear— 
Yet tho’ on earth thy heart of love, 

Thro’ happy years [ may not share— 
Go with me to that world above, 

And we shall be united there! 


No. X. 
“THAT EYE.” 
That eye, that eye, that full dark eye, 
I cannot keep away— 
It flits before my couch by night, 
And haunts me thro’ the day; 
And now it glitters like a star, 
With hope and pleasure beaming, 
And now it gazes fix’d and calm, 
Like a fair spirit seeming. 


That eye, that eye, it pothers me— 
In every place—where‘er 

My steps on earth go wandering, 
That same dark eye is there; 

Sometimes my hand upon my sight 
With all my might I press, 

But thro’ it all the little thing 
Peers in its darkest dress. 


Sometimes upon my horse I leap, 
And off like lightning ride— 

But when I stop, provoking sight. 
The eye is by my side! 

It troubles me, I cannot sleep, 
*Till near the time to rise— 

And then in dreams the litile sprite 
Is still before my eyes. 


Of late I’ve heen so much reduced, 
I’m now a shadow quite, 

My friends pass by me, and exclaim, 
**O what a sorry sight!” 

“That charming sound the dinner-bell, 
Brings no delight io me, 

I cannot eat a single thing 
While that dark eye I see. 


it keeps me in a constant fret, 
1 think I'l] make my will— 
For if it follows me much more, 
It certainly will kill— 

But that won’t do—L’ll tell you what— 
Ill go to Miss in square; 
The ghost will haunt me then no more, 

For the real eye is there. 





lat his harpsicord almost from morning to night. Soon after 
| this, his father determined to exhibit him at the different Ger- 
'|man courts. In the autumn of 1762, accordingly, the whole 


| family proceeded to Vienna. Here the boy played before the || 


| Emperor Francis I., when his performance excited the utmost 
| astonishment among some of the first proficients in the art. 
' It was with reluctance, indeed, that he would consent to play 
except to those whom he believed to be judges of music. 
When he first sat down to his instrument with the Emperor 
by his side, “Is not M. Wagenseil here?” he said, addressing 
himself to his Majesty; “we must send for him; he under- 
stands the thing.” ‘That composer was accordingly brought 
forward to occupy the place of the Emperor; and he turned 
over the leaves of one of his own concertos, while the piece 
was executed by his young brother artist. Soon after this 


Mozart learned, nearly without instruction, to play on the vio- |) 


he wrote his ‘Zauberflote,’ his ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ his ‘Don Gio. 
vanni,’ and his ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ which all rank among the 
noblest triumphs of musical genius. 

Mozart’s last work was his celebrated ‘Requiem,’ which was 
undertaken at the order of a stranger. The circumstances 
under which he received this commission being somewhat 
mysterious, as related by the German biographer already 
quoted, are said to have had an unfavorable influence on his 
spirits and health. The fact is certain, that while in a very 
weak and sickly state, he applied himself with great ardor 4o 
the composition of this Requiem. While thus employed, he 
was seized with the most alarming fainting fits; but the work 
was persisted in and completed before his death, which took 
place on the Sth December, 1792, when he had not completed 

his thirty-seventh year. 


—_—a—————————————— 


lin. Next year he visited in succession Munich, Augsburg, || 


| Mannheim, Francfort, Coblentz, Brussels, and lastly Paris; in || 
‘all of which cities his performances were listened to with |) 


universal delight and wonder Nor did he produce less effect 
when, in April, 1764, he made his appearance, in England. 


After playing the organ in the Royal Chapel, he and his sister | 
| gave a grand concert, all the symphonies of which were of his |, 


|own composition. “Notwithstanding their continual removals,” 


4 says his Life by M. Schliciegroll, “they practised with the 
| and Wolfgang began to sing difficult airs, || 
The incredulous, || 
|| at Paris and at London, had put him to the trial with various 
| difficult pieces of Bach, Handel, and other masters; he played || 
them immediately, at first sight, and with the greatest possible || 


‘greatest regularity, 
|| which he executed with great expression. 


| correctness. He played one day, before the King of England, 


‘a piece full of melody, from the bass only. At another time, |, 


| Christian Bach, the Queen’s inusic-master, took little Mozart 
| between his knees, and played a few bars. 


executed by the same person. During his residence in Eng- 
land, that is, when he was eight years old, Wolfgang com- 
posed six sonatas, which were engraved at London, and dedi- 
cated to the Queen.” 
| He remained in this country till July, 1765, and then re- 
turning to the Continent, made a tour through the principal 
towns of the Low Countries. After this he revisited Paris, 
‘and thence proceeded by the way of Lyons and Switzerland 
to his native place, which he reached in November, 1766. He 
remained at home, assiduously engaged in the practice of his 
art, for above three years. At length, in December 1769, he |, 
set out for Italy. ‘Though he had now reached his fourteenth 
year, the additional skill he had acquired more than compen- |) 
sated for any diminution of the wonder that had at first been 
excited by hisextreme youth. He was now a perfectly accom- 
plished musician; and his performances, being in themselves 
‘nearly all that the most refined taste and science could desire, 
required no tale of the marvellous to set them off. After vi- 
‘siting Milan, Bologna, and Florence, he reached Rome in the 
Passion week. Here he performed the surprising feat of me- 
‘mory of taking down, after hearing it in the Sistine chapel, 
the famous Miserere of Gregoria Allegri, of which the per- 
formers of the chapel are said to have been forbidden to give 
a copy, on pain of excommunication. A second opportunity 
of hearing it played a few days after, enabled Mozart, who 
held his first sketch in the crown of his hat, to make his copy 
more perfectly correct; and next year the music was published 
‘in London, under the superintendence of Dr. Burney. His 
| progress through this land of music was a continued triumph 
While he was playing at Naples, the audience suddenly took 
‘it into their heads that a ring which he wore on his finger 
| Was a talisman, and interrupted the performance until he con- 


|sented to lay it aside, and to convince them that he was not |' 


‘indebted to the art of magic for his wonderful power. Re- 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


Original. 

I ask not for the diadem 
That monarchs proudly wear ; 

The brow may ache that bears a gem— 
The heart be withered there. 

I ask not for the clustered wreath— 
The warrior’s meed of fame— 

The honor of a fleeting breath— 





Mozart then con- || 
“tinued, and they thus played alternately a whole sonata, with | 
| such precision, that those who did not see them thought it was || 


The glory of a name. 


A cottage in some forest glen, 
To wand’ring foot unknown, 

Far from the hum and strife of men 
And sorrow’s plaintive moan, 

With only thee to share iny peace, 
To whom my heart is given: 

°T is ull { dream of happiness— 


°T is all I ask of heaven. T. E. B. 


THE TONZS OF NATURE ARE SAD.—The world even of 
‘is not one laughing, gay scene. It is not so in fact; it a 
‘not so in the light of our sober, solemn Christian teachings. 
|The dark cloud sometimes overshadows it: the storm sweeps 


, through its pleasant valleys; the thunder smites its everlasting 


‘hills; and the holy record hath said, “thorns and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee.” It has been said that all the tones in 
nature are—to use the musical phrase—on the minor key. 
That is to say, they are plaintive tones. And although the 
fact is probably somewhat exaggerated, when stated so strong. 

ily and unqualifiedly, yet to a certain-extent it is true. It is 
true, that that tone always mingles with the music of nature. 
In the winds that stir the mountain pine as well as in the 
‘wailing storm; in the soft-falling shower, and in the rustling 
of the autumn leaves; in the roar of ocean, as it breaks upon 
the lonely sea-beach ; in the thundering cataract, that lifts up 
its eternal anthem amidst the yeites of nature: and so likewise, 
in those inarticulate interpretations of nature, the bleating of 
flocks, the lowing of herds, and even in the songs of birds, 

‘there is usually something that touches the sad and brooding 
spirit of thought. And the contemplation of nature in all its 
forms, as well of beauty as of sublimity, is apt to be tinged 
with melancholy. And all the higher musings, the nobler as- 

pirations of the mind, possess something of this character. I 
doubt if there were ever a manifestation of genius in the 

world, that did not bear something of this trait. 


Suvr THE poor.—At this season of the year. it may not be 
out of place to make a few remarks on this subject. It is well 


-|' known that much inconvenience, as well as great mischief, 


frequently result from what are considered trifling errors. 
_And although we cannot now refer to a case when any seri- 
‘ous evil has been caused by neglecting to comply with the 
advice urged in the caption of this paragraph, yet it cannot be 
,denied, that from this neglect alone, has resulted much incon- 


MOZART. | turning to Milan, he there produced his first opera, the ‘Mith- 

John Chrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart was the son |ridate.’ It was played for twenty nights in succession. For 
of Leopold Mozart, one of the musicians belonging to the | some succeeding years his time was principally spent at Saltz- 
chapel of the Prince Archbishop of Saltzburg, in which town ‘burg, with occasional visits to Milan, Munich, and Vienna 
he was born, in 1756. He, and a sister four years older than || 


ivenience and vexation. How many ebullitions of temper, 
jhard scoldings, violent, and in some instances, profane sen- 
tences, might be prevented, if one and all would remember , 
, .|\during the cold season of the year to shut the door. How 
At last, in September 1777, he proceeded in company with his | much irritation, and vexation, and peevishness, and ill humor, 


ae ao, ‘ \attention to this apparently trifling monition would prevent. 
His father and mother were both remarkable for |their residence. But soon after their arrival, his mother, to || After all it is no trifling matter on a day when the thermome- 


their good looks—an advantage which their son did not inhe- || whom he was tenderly attached, died; and that event, added to|\ter stands sundry degrees below the freezing point, to have 
rit. But he was almost from the cradle a prodigy of musical | the strong contempt with which he regarded the then prevail- lone’s door left open, especially when it communicates with 
genius. He was only three years old when his attention was | ing musical style of the French, determined him to return to| the wide world. More cold is thus addmitted in five minutes, 
excited in the most extraordinary manner by the lessons which || his father. He left Saltzburg again in November, 1779, for ‘than can be expelled in two hours—and there is thus a heavy 
his father then began to give his sister on the harpsicord; and || Vienna; and in this capital. he remaincd till the close of his ‘draft on our temper ‘and our fuel—we have even heard it- 
in another year he was rapidly learning to play minuets and | life. Here, at the age of twenty-five, he married Mademoi- idoubted whether a person can be a good citizen, or an honest 


other pieces of music himself. At the age of five, he com-||selle Constance Weber, who proved to him one of the best of} man or woman, who is habitually guilty of neglecting to shut 
posed numerous pieces, which his father wrote down. Music} wives; and it was in the first glow of his passion for this lady, ithe door. At all events, it is a breach of good manners. 
now became the child’s only passion; the society of his little || that he composed his celebrated opera of ‘Idomeneo,’ which 


man Reader, while you live, remember, when the chill bleak winds 
playmates was abandoned; he would have willingly remained || he always regarded as the greatest of his works. After this || of autumn or winter are howling around, to shut the door. 


himself, alone of a family of seven children, survived the years || mother to Paris, with the intention of making that capital 


of infancy. 
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THE MAID OF THE SOUTH. 
BY THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS, M. D. 


Original. 


As the billowy waves of the sunlit sea, 
Or the vellum bark of the cedar tree, 
With their wavy lights over shades of dun, 
As they undulate in the shining sun; 
As the morning dawn over ocean bright, 
Or day’s last beams on the brow of night, 
’ Whree departing mists make the morn most fair— 
‘ Was the golden sheen of her silken hair. 
As the cloudless gush of the breaking day, 
Where the golden strans of the sunbeams play 
On the valley shades of the rolling sea, 
Where the white caps bound in their joyous glee 
Were the flowing filds of her locks to me. 
And her forehead shone like the argent west, 
Whien the sun sets late in the silent even; 
And her cheeks were throned like two clouds at rest, 
By the sun baptized in the depths of heaven. 
And her lips were wet, like the gates of day, 
With the orient dews of the morning bright, 
As they folded soft on the bright array 
Of her matchless teeth, more than pearly white. 
O her lake-like cheeks, when the zepbyrs blow, 
Were dimpled deep wither rosy smile, 
As the lilly-crisp of her chin below 
Kept changing oft like a snow-clad isle. 
As the far-off clouds, when the sun is seen 
Through the fleecy gauze of their lustre bright, 
Was the fringy down of the silken sheen 
Of her lashes soft in her spirit’s light. 
As the ebbing sea to the moon in heaven, 
Were her heavenly sighs to my spirit given. 
As the budding flowers in the sun are bright, 
As the stars of heaven to the shades of night, 
As the cooling stream to the traveller’s thirst— 
So her zephyr breath on my spirit burst; 
For her words were soft as the dews of heaven, 
As they gently hang on the flowers at even; 
Or the rustling wings of the soul of love 
On the moonbeams sent from the heavens above. 
April 12th, 1833. 





COUSINS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ““TALES FROM MY SCRAP BOOK.” 





: > ; ; ? 
Dear reader, hast thou ever a fair cousin numbering about 


eighteen summers—with light blue eyes, clustering ringlets || not near; but if she hath already cunningly seated herself beside 





¥ 
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may be rendered—but beware that thou goest not thyself, for it 
may come to pass that it was but a feint to draw thee beside her, 
for cousins are exceedingly artful ; and if thy cousin singest ex- 
quisite songs at any time, do thou keep time with thy feet, 
and sce that thou do it loudly, that the noise of the stamping 


hath not any one who shall conduct her whither she would go, 
therefore do thou array thee and depart with her, that she| 
may not be rudely treated by the way,” if thy father speak | 
thus unto thee, refuse not, but do his bidding, for a son may | 


street be thou as an adder that heareth not, even as an adder | 
that is deaf—though thy cousin’s voice be as musical as_ the 
pipe of the charmer, yct be not thou charmed, “charm she 
never so wisely”—take heed that thou doeth this lest thy cou- 
sin cozen thee+and if a rude man should push against her as ye 
walk together in the street, even in the street of the city of 
many men, and thy cousin fall, do not thou smite the man, 
but bid him raise her, and if he sayeth nay, and passeth on, 
do thou ask the next wayfarer; but be sure that thou raise her 
not thyself, lest thine eyes meet her’s, for it may be that she 
fell hoping to rise in thy esteem even as he of the Horatii 
retreated to conquer—for cousins are exceeding artful;—and 
when ye have arrived at the place wherein thy cousin is fain 
to enter, dothouring and retire quickly lest that the good man of 
the house should call to thee and say, “ Tarry thou with us for a 
while,” for should he speak the speech, thou could’st not say 
him nay, seeing that he is thy father’s friend, therefore do! 
thou stand afar off and watch till thy cousin entereth, that 
thou may’st depart in peace;—and should thy father at any 
time bid t»ee to the banquet, that thou may’st look upon the 








may exceed threefold the noise of the singing;—and should| 
thy father at any time call unto thee and say, “Lo! thy cousin | 


not refuse his father; but when ye are arrived in the open || 





thou hasten and call another, in ordér that all needful assistance || ‘Let not these things which have been written fall to the 


ar for he who inscribeth this had a cousin once, and she 
was surpassing beautiful, and her eyes were exceeding large 
}and mild and lustrous, and he who speaketh to thee could 
|| read that which was written within them, even as the prophet 
of old did read the strange characters upon the walls within 
the banqnet hall of Belshazzar the king—and he was fain to 
seat himself beside her, for her voice was soft and low, and 
her words were many and good, for she could discourse most 
winningly, and he would linger and listen even as one that is 
rapt in woven sounds of sweet music—for verily there is 
'magic in the voice of a cousin, and in her gaze,—therefore do 
thou avoid them. 
| Now it come to pass that he was wont to make pleasant 
| journeys into the country round about, and it often chanced, 
‘although he wist not how, that when he looked around, lo! 
his cousin was beside him, and she would lean upon his arm as 
| if from very weariness, for she leaned heavily, so that he would 
| look down upon her, fearing she might be sick, for cousins are 
often sick, although they know not why; then would the light 
of her eyes shine upon his, and he would feel a strange feeling 
| creep over him, and his pu!se would throb wildly as the pulse 
| of one having a fever, though he spake nothing but passed on. 
Now it happened on the third day of the week, and in the 
|sixth month, which is called June, having wandered far, they 
seated themselves upon the bank beneath a tree that cast its 
'shadow abroad—for it was very large—and he held the little 
| hand of his cousin within his own, altiough 1t trembled exceed- 
ingly, and her head leaned against his arm confidingly—for 
was she not his cousin—and he considerd within himself and 
|said “Verily my cousin is most comely, and of enceeding great 
| goodness, what if I take her to wife ! it shall be so”—and as 
| he communed within himself thus, she looked up into his‘eyes 











faces of his friends, peradventure thy cousin will seat herself 


upon her—for cousins are very guileful—then do thou straight- 
way bid the serving man place the lamp betwixt her and thee 
so shall the excessive brightness of the lamp dazzle thine eyes 
in such a manner that thou shalt not behold her, even though 
she had seated herself before thee purposely—if there be a,va- 
cant seat beside thee, do thou occupy both, so that she cOme 


over against thee, so that tou shalt be constrained to look || 


|and said, 

“Cousin.” 

| And he answered and said, “Lo! here am I”—Then spake 
she not again but cast her eyes down and played with the tas- 
‘sel that girded her waist; after a little while she looked up again 
|and repeated, 

| “Cousin.” 

And he replied “speak, I hear,” then spake she nothing more 
‘but played with the tassel of the girdle that was around her 





of a bright golden brow—a face so sunny that it seemeth || thee, dothou talk loudly and incessantly with the woman who || waist more vehemently, then did she cast her bright eyes upon 


never to have known sorrow—an arch smile lurking near the || may be next thee—and if thy cousin still torment thee, bid the | 
¢orners of one of the prettiest mouths in the world—and lips, || serving man bring thee wine, and in essaying to reach it do | 
so full, ruddy, and pouting, that they seem to say “come kiss || thou spill it all over ber in such manner that she be compelled || 
me”—together with a voice of that clear peculiar richness || to retire in manifest discomfiture—thereby wilt thou of a verity 
which windeth itself into the heart and nestleth there as if it || overreach the cunning one—it may be that thy father will re- || 
were its appropriate resting place? If thou hast such an one, || prove thee for thine awkwardnes,—if he do so, apologize—but | 
take the advice of a friend and shun her. Is her figure || should thy cousin venture near thee again, repeat the dose—for 


lightly and beautifully formed?—has she a springy tread as if 
half walking, half floating?—is her laugh musical?—doth she | 
discourse sweetly?—doth she call thee “cousin” in a low con- 
fiding tone? Ifso I pray thee avoid her—fly from her—lock 
thy door when she approacheth, and if she entereth thy apart- 
ment when thou art sitting alone of an evening, put out the 
lamp, that darkness may be between thee and her—then but- 
ton up thy coatand heart and depart quickly. If thou behold- 
est her afar off in thy summer rambles in the shadowy grove 





him for the third time, and whisper softly,— 
“What if I were in love.” 5 Ne 
And the pulses of his heart beat more rapidly as he looked 


‘down and replied: 


“I should rejoice with an exceeding great gladness.” 
“Shouldst thou?” said she and she laid her white hand upon 





after having been given twice or thrice thou wilt perceive itto be | 
wonderously efficacious—when thou art bid to journey with thy 
cousin into the country round about, dothou overset the vehicle || 
by the way side, so that she become wofully disfigured with the |) 
wet soil—then mayest thou look upon her without fear; provided | 
always that she be peevish and fretful from the mishap—but if'| 
she laugh as if she reck’d it not and there be no vexation in | 
its tones—disregard the injunction “see that ye fall not out by H 
the way,” and take the first opportunity ef overturning the | 





his shoulder, and glanced furtively upon him from beneath her 
half furled eyelids—and as he drew himself closer towards 
her there was silence. 

Then did she again say—“Cousin.” 

And he replied, “I listen” —But she spake not again at that 
time for the rich color came, and went, upon her cheeks while 
she appeared struggling to reveal something but could not.— 
And he drew nearer and placed his arm around her—for was 
she not his cousin? and said: 

“What wouldst thou!” 


or by the margin of the bright river, return thou hastily as || vehicle again—and if she still laugh—do thou do it again—for | But she was busily employed in pulling to pieces the tassel 


ene who ficeth from an enemy that seeketh his life. If thou 
meetest her unawares, pull thy hat over thy brow and pass on; 
—and, remember, sce that thou salute her not by the way or 
evil will comeé"of it—for ’twere less dangerous to thee to gaze 
upon the head of the Medusa than bestow a single glance 


these precepts in thy heart, so shall thou be safe in the midst 
of temptation—but if thou abatest one jot in thy vigilance, 
thou wilt ere many days become as one who puttethon sackloth 
and ashes for a grievous penance, and walketh through the 
city of many men crying aloud, woe! woe! woc! Therefore, 
guard thyself for the contest, and if she dwelleth in the house 
of thy father, depart thou from it, and though they send to thee | 
and say, “what is this that thou hast done! Verily, it is a fool- 
ish thing ; return, for we lack thy presence at the board”—yet 
go thou not back.—and if thou visitest the house of a friend | 
and thy cousin happeneth in and is seated beside thee, do thou | 
throw thy handkerchief over thy head and sleep—or pretend | 
to sleep—and if thou pretendest to snore, it were perhaps bet- | 
ter; though it were doubtful if thou couldiit deceive her, for 
cousins are vety artful—and if she essay to lift the corner of 
thy handkerchief and look upon thee with her eyes, 
resist stoutly, for it is doing battle in a good cause—y: 
heed in thy struggle that thou openest not thine eye, 





may come upon thee; better let the guileful one take from thee 
thy handkerchief without resistance than that thine eyes should 
be opened—and if she faint at any time when thou art near, 


: |thy cousin boldly. If the woman who hath the making of} 
upon the laughing features of acousin of eighteen. Treasure \ 


|| if thy cousin hath a decayed tooth which causeth her to groan, | 





verily the third time hath never known to fail—if she venture | 
with thee into the country after being thrice frightened with || 
prospective dislocations, truly she is more than woman—Never. | 
theless there are times at which thou mayest go in and talk with i 
her garments, even her garments of silk, hath disappointed | 
her grievously, and thou shouldst hear her pacing the apart- | 
ment hurriedly, and stamping ever and anon with her little || 
foot as if sorely vexed, then mayest thou venture in and look | 
upon her—but take heed that thou doest this cautiously—lest | 

| 

| 


| 


that she stop suddenly and looking upon thee with her eyes 
| laughing withexceeding great laughter—in which straight haste | 
|thee to shut thine eyes and the door and départ quickly— 


because of the greatness of the pain thereof—thou mayest || 
lock upon her at such time without fear, but even then ’twere 
better that thou proceedest circumspectly—lest that the artful 
one and thou art forced to acknowledge in thy tribulation it was | 
a bite devised most cunningly—for cousins are exceeding || 
guileful—and if thy cousin hath been to a neighbor’s house in 
the season of festivity which is called Christmds—and hath 











do thou || danced withthe yourg men and the majdens until the crowing of || 
ct take |i the cock, and she returneth home fatigued, jaded, and spirit- 
or evil |! Joss, thon mayest then look u 


her boldly—nay, a ilies 
speak to her if such is thy @esire—but remember 
neither lookest upon her @r speakest to her after noon day for 


do || for by this time shall she be fully recovered 


of silk and answered not a word—so he thought within him- 
self—“my cousin loveth me, surely I will take her to wife;” 
and he a-hem’d thrice that he might speak more clearly, but 
as he did so she whispered very low;— 

“Cousin.” 

And he said, “Thou speakest.”— 

Then did she lift her mild eyes half tremblingly to his and 
ay, 

“What if I were engaged.” 

And he started up from beside her and smote his forehead 


wa 


as he asked— 

“To whom !” 

She spake the name in alow tone,—it was enough—he fled 
from before her—for the name she whispered was not his. 


/ 


STANDING UPON OUR RESERVED RIGHTS.—“John,” said a gentle- 
man to his coachman, “go to the well and get a pitcher of 
water.” ° 

“Excuse me, sir,” said John, “it is not my business.” 

“True! true! I had forgotten. Harness the horses 
to, John, and bring the couch to the front door.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The coach is brought. 

“Thomas—take the pitcher, get into the coach, John will 
drive you to the gate. Get a pitcher of water, and let John 
drive you back again to the door, and he may then put up.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some of the Poctry noticed last week has been necessarily 
delayed. “ A Scene,” and “ Scraps” Nos. 11, 12 and 13, will 
be given in our next number. 

The continuation of “ The Seasons” will follow in our next. 

“ Reflections” are in the hands of the compositor. 

Onicinat parers.—Four successive numbers of The Monu- } 
ment have been given to our readers entirely original. Two! 
of them have been accompanied with handsome lithographs of 
the Battle Monument and Washington Medical College build- 
ings; and as we have in a former issue hinted it as our inten-| 
tion to furnish plates as often as it can be done withcut too | 





LITERATURE, SCIE 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 





ing of a coach, and compelled thereby to make his painful 
residence for the time among strangers, to tell him that his 
misfortune was occasioned by the drunkenness of his driver ; 
and if it could be fairly made out that the driver was incapa- 
citated by intemperance for the discharge of his duty, we 


| know of no good reason why the proprietor of the stage under 
|| his control should not be held liable for all damages sustained. 


Drunkenness should be discountenanced in all its shades 


land gradations; and there is no employment upon earth| 


which requires purging more than stage driving—not only 
among the coaches upon the public roads, but also the private 
hacks of the city, for the evil prevails among both to an alarm- 
ing extent. It is not long since in our own city a black dri- 
ver fell from his box, and the wheels of his carriage had well 
nigh passed over him: his wrists were entangled in the reins, 
and he was dragged a few feet, drawing the horses around 
until they were stopped on the pavement by the passers by ; 
inside were two ladies and a child. 

It is high time some arrangements were made among stage 


| proprictors to prevent the injury of passengers from the care- 





great inconvenience, the expenses are considerable, and will | 
interfere too materially with our success if too often repeated, 
without a sufficient patronage to sustain it. We hope we may 
be encouraged to continuc the plates, as they will afford fine 
embellishments for the volume when bound. The subscrip- 
tion list has increased equal to our expectations, and all we | 
ask is that our Monument may go up as fast during the ba- 
lance of the year as it has during the pcriod it has been in 
existence. 


INTEMPERATE STAGE DRIVERS.—A convention of stage pro-| 
prietors in one of our States recently passed resolutions against 
the employment of any intemperate driver, or any driver who 
had been discharged by other employers for drunkenness. 
When we consider the importance of a stage driver’s trust, 
and the great responsibility of the proprictor who employs 
him, it seems a matter of surprise, that a man in any degree 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors, should be engaged 
in a charge so critical and of so much moment. 

The driver of a public coach has committed to his care the | 
lives of some of our most valued citizens; for such are gen- 
erally engaged in the active pursuits of business, and are 
more frequently called to pass from one city to another. It) 

_ is, therefore, of the highest consideration, that he should be | 
at all times sober and exceedingly cautious in the discharge 
of his duties. ‘That many excellent and useful men have lost| 
their lives through the recklessness of drunken drivers is la- 
mentably true; and accidents daily occur which would, with- 
out doubt, be prevented, if the owners and agents of stage | 








lines were more particular in their selections. The following | 
is an extract from the Ictter of one of the largest mail con. | 
tractors in the United States to the Secretary of the American || 
‘Temperance Socicty : | 

“We seldom have an accident worthy of notice that we) 
cannot trace to a glass of spirits, taken, perhaps, to oblige a 


friend, or a passenger, who has urged the driver to take a lit-| 
tle ; thus putting his own life and the lives of his companions | 


in danger, to say nothing of the loss of character and property || 
| 





to us.” 

This is strong testimony, and it comes from a source the | 
respectability of which renders it impossible that its correct- | 
ness should be doubted; for those whose duty it is to inquire | 
into such cases are the ones to report them. Intemperance |) 
is, then, the parent of disaster, and almost the only cause of || 
the thousands of accidents that are constantly happening upon ! 
our public roads. And is there no remedy ? 


they enter a travelling coach? Singular, indeed, is the doc. | 
trine that inclines to the affirmative of these interrogatives ;| 
and to a miserable state of degradation have we fallen, if it) 
be even difficult to alter and amend these glaring and danger- 


Must the lives || 


- of our citizens continue to be placed in jeopardy, whenever | UT female friends, professing ourselves to be more careful of 


lessness of drunken drivers; and conventions might be held 


with beneficial results in every State and district of our coun- 
try. Regulations thus made, and strictly adhered to, would 
not only render travelling far more safe and satisfactory, but 
much would be done to advance the cause of temperance, 
which is now gloriously going fourth, effecting a moral revolu- 
tion among the inhabitants of the earth—lifting the fallen to 
the true condition of their nature, and driving a desolatef from 
human society. 


Untawrun wrarons—A New York paper speaks wisely in 


part upon the subject now pending in the Legislature of Ma- || 


ryland in regard to rendering unlawful the carrying of wea- 
pons by private citizens. Hear him: ; 

“We have not the report, but unders #:ad the reasons assign- 
ed amount to nothing more than the impropriety of legislative 





matter. The publisher seems determined tq spare neither 


|pains nor expense to render his magazine valuable: he has 
|offered premiums to the amount of one thousand dollars for 
original compositions, and secured the names of some of the 
most eminent literary men in the country as contributors. 
We should hardly think it necessary to tell the ladics to sup. 
port their magazine handsomely. 


Yare Lrirerary Macazine.—We have just reccived the 


December publication. It is pretty good, and has our best 7 
|wishes for its success. We suggest the propriety of estaba 


lishing an agency in this city for this and the other periodia} 


wi) 
? 


| cals we have noticed; it would be more convenient for pub. 


‘lishers and subscribers. 


New York Mirror.—The number for January 7 is embel- 
lished with an engraving of the landing of Columbus. It is 
entirely original, and sustains the reputation the work has 
already gained. 


Bartimore Lirerary anp Rewiciovs Macazixe.—This pe. 
riodical is conducted by the Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge 
,and the Rey. Andrew B. Cross, ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church. ‘The number for January is quite an improvement 
on its predecessors. 


Screntiric anp Lirerary Journat, for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. Boston: Light & Stearns.—The first number of 
‘this work is before us: it contains papers on a variety of sub- 





jects of an interesting nature. Isaac P. Cook is the agent for 
this city. 


Lapy’s Boox.—Last number not received. 


Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer.—The issues for three 
months have not been sent us. Will Mr. White be good 
enough to tell us the reason why ? 


interference, or legal action until some evil has actually resul- || 


ted from the practice. 
than punishment; and the legislature has just as much right 
to make carrying a weapon penal, because the wearer may 
killfomeboby with it, as it has to prohibit the deposit of gun- 
powder in a blacksmith’s shop, because it may take fire and 
and blow up all the neighborhood. 

“The minority of the committce has reported a bill for the 
purpose, and legal or illegal, we hope that it may pass. For 
this once, we say, “to do a great right do a little wrong” and 


| let us have no more stabbings, and murders and street fights 


with deadly weapons.” 
We look upon the arguments of the majority of the com- 


|| mittee as impotent when compared with the powerful reason, |! 


why the law should be passed, and sincerely hope the thing 
inay be done without the usual method of memorializing. 
If it really be “illegal” to live uprightly, virtuously and 


| peacefully, we think it high time the purport of our laws were | 


changed. 


Lapis’ sHors.—It is sometimes remarked, “ how strange it 


|is that colds.are so prevalent among females, while men more 


frequently escape them.” A moment’s reflection will alter 
the position of the question altogether; and when we think 
of their light lasting shoes and silk stockings, worn in almost 
every kind of weather, we might the sooner ask, “ how strange 
it is that so few of the ladies render themselves consumptive, 
by their imprudent and culpable neglect of their feet.” “ Keep 
your feet warm and your head cool” is, doubtiess, very philo- 
sophical advice ; and we respectfully beg leave to offer it to 


|their health and happiness than of the coffers of the physician. 
| 


American Monruty Macazine.—The number for January, 
1837, is received, and we gladly bear our testimony of its 





ous misdemeanors. It cannot in truth be said, that every | 
man who may be engaged as a stage driver is an intemperate | 
man ; not can it be affirmed that any drunkard must be em-| 
ployed in that capacity. There is a sufficiency of sober and | 
steady men whose services might be readily obtained, if woch| 
were the arrangements and regulations of proprietors. Society 
has not yet become so polluted as that men possessing the 
qualifications of stage drivers must, of necessity, be sclected | 
he ranks of the intemperate ; nor need they be taken| 
he multitude of men called temperate drinkers, for there 
are enough who “touch not, taste not, and handle not the unclean 
thing,” who would, perhaps, gladly embrace the opportunity 
of employment ; and these would certainly render the most 
satisfaction to those in whose service they labored. 
It is a miserable consolation to a man who has had his arm 
or his leg broken, or been otherwise disabled by the overturn. 


|merits and claims to patronage. The editors, Park Benjamin 


land C. F. Hoffman, have long since given evidence of their |) 
| abilities for the management of a literary periodical, and their | 


joint efforts have given the American Monthly a high station 
in the literature of our country. In this issue we find several 


| veey interesting papers. The “ Adventures of a midsummer | 


tourist,” and “ The Caliph’s adventure,” are particularly 
pleasing. We are somewhat at a loss, however, to discover 
the point of the piece entitled “ Education of the blood.” Not 
knowing who are the agents for this city, we will take plea- 
sure in forwarding the names of those who wish to subscribe 
for the work. 


Lapres’ Macazine. New 
January issue is before us, con’ 
on the Hudson, and its usual ente: 


_W. W. Snowden.—The 
engraving of.a scene 
variety of reading 


Now we hold that prevention is better 


INDECISION OF CHARACTER.—A person of indecisive charac- 
ter wonders how all the embarrasments in the world happened 
to mect exactly in his way, to place him just in that one #itua- 
|tion for which he is peculiarly unadapted, and in which he is 
,also willing to think no other man could have acted with such 
facility and confidence. Incapable of setting up a firm pur- 
pose on the basis of things as they are, he is often employed 
‘in vain speculations on some different supposable state of 
things, which would have saved him from all this perplexity 
and irresolution. He thinks what a determined course he 
could have pursued, #f his talents, his health, his age, had been 
different; if he had been acquainted with some one person 
sooncr ; if his friends were in this or the other point, different 
from what they are ; or if fortune had showered her favors on 





hima. And he gives himself as much license to complain, as if 
all these advantages had been among the rights of his nativity, 
but refused by a malignant or capricious fate, to his life. A 
‘man without decision, can never be said to belong to himself, 
since if he dared to assert that he did, the puny force of some 
cause, about as powerful, you would have supposed, as a spider, 
may make a captive of a hopeless boaster the very next mo- 
ment, and triumphantly exhibit the futility of the determina- 
tion by which he was to have proved the independence of his 
‘understanding and his will. He belongs to whatever can seize 
him; and innumerable’ things do actually verify their claim 
on him as he tries to go along; as twigs and chips, floating 
‘near the edge of a river, are intercepted by every wecd, and 
whirled in every little eddy. Having concluded on a design, 
he may pledge himself to accomplish it—if the hundred diver- 
sities of feeling which may come within the week, will let 
him. As his character precludes all foresight of his conduct 
he may sit and wonder what form and direction his views and 
actions are destined to take to-morrow ; as the farmer has often 
to acknowledge the next day’s proceedings are at the disposal 
‘of the winds and clouds. [ Foster. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF EARLY RISING.—“You see what I have 
made by being up with the lark,” said the miser Wood one 
morning to his head clerk, “half a crown discount on a bill I 





this country and almost as black as jet.” 


cashed before any of you were’up.” 

“You might as well have laid a little longer,” replied the 
|other, “for all the good yon have done. The bank on whieh 
this bill is drawn Bored three days ago.” 








| Iris necro—An Irishman with his family landing at 
| Philadelphia, were assisted on shore by a negro, who spoke to 
‘Patrick ip Irish. The latter taking the black fellow for one 
_of his own countrymen asked how long he had been in Amer- 
‘ica? About four months was the reply. The chop-fallen Irish- 
'man turned to his wife and exclaimed—“But four months in 
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1as The economy of nature in adapting herself to every varicty 
for of circumstance and climate is such as to strike with great 
he force every minute and accurate observer. In the animal 
a creation we find the covering of the skin suited to the tem- 
P- perature to which the wearer is exposed or its habits of life, 
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SIGNS OF A SEVERE WINTER. 


while in the vegetable kingdom the same admirable adaptation 
may also be observed. Plants as well as beasts are furnished 
with the covering which suits best the circumstances under 


pm to avail themselves of the sustenance afforded by the 
rounding atmosphere on which they depend mainly for 
pport. 
A circumstance was stated to us a day or two since of the 
“truth of which we have no doubt, and which if true furnishes 
a very strong illustration of what we have just said. We 
were talking with a friend about the coldness of the weather 


hich they exist, and their organization is such as to permit | 


| future wife. She was standing at the door, observed me, and 
! thought, with reason, that I made u very singular an@gro- 
|| tesque appearance. - 

I then turned the corner, and went through Chestnut Street, 
eating my roll all the way; and, having made this round, I 
| found myself again on Market Street wharf, near the boat in 
which I arrived. I stepped into it to take a draught of the 
|tiver water; and, finding myself satisfied with my first roll, I 
|| gave the other two to a woman and her child, who had come 
|| down with us in the boat, and was waiting to continue her 


‘ 


journey. Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which was 
|| now fullof well-dressed the people, all going the same way. 

I joined them, and was thus led to a large Quaker meeting 
house near the market place. I sat down with the rest, and, 
after looking round me for some time, hearing nothing said, 
and being drowsy from my last night’s labour and want of 
rest, I fell into a sound sleep. In this state I continned till 
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the most devoted adherent of our first Charles never enter- 
tained a stronger aversion to a Roundhead than these savages. 
Ross Cox’s Adventures on the Columbia River. 

The practices of savages have sometimes a pafallel in those 
of civilization. A quarter of a century ago,—at most half a 
century,—it was the custom of nurses to bind infants so 
tightly round the body with swaddling-clothes, that the natu- 
ral form of the chest was altered. Some young ladies still do 
the same with stays. 


A SINGULAR ADVENTURE—Once upon a time a traveller 
stepped into a stage coach. He was a young man just start- 
ing in life. He found six passengers about him; all of them 
were grey-headed and extremely aged men. The youngest 
appeared to have seen at least eighty winters. Our young. 


traveller was struck with the singularly mild and happy as- 


pect which distinguished all his fellow passengers; and deter- 
mined to ascertain the secret of a long life, and the art of 


and the probable severity of the scason, when he remarked 
that, if his sign was correct, we should have a harder winter 
than the last. On being asked what the sign was, he answer- 
ed that it was the size of the husks on Indian corn, and added 





ved a long time on the frontier among the Indians, had first 
mentioned it to him. It appears that the savages draw an 
angury of the approaching winter from the husks on thei! 
corn, which they say is always thickest and coarsest when the 
coming season will be the most severe, and the reverse when 
a mild winter is to take place. Whether, inasmuch as plants 
derive their aliment from the air, and grow luxuriantly in 
proportion to the quantity of moisture which may exist, and, 
as is supposed, the ‘quantity of moisture to be returned to the 
earth in the form of snow or rain may depend on the amount 
that may have been evaporated and taken into the air, during 
the heats of the antecedent summer, we will not undertake to 
say. It certainly does not appear unreasonable that such 
should be the case, and may be rationally supposed that as the 


that an officer in our army of high standing, and who had ser- | 


the assembly disersed, when one of the congregation had the 
goodness to wake me. This was consequently the first house 
I entered, or in which I slept, at Philadelphia. 





Srars.—Many stars whieh were marked by the ancients 
in their catalogue are no longer to be seen, but others are 
seen which were unknown to them. While a very few have 
receded, others have gradually increased in brilliancy. Some 
astronomers are of opinion that the whole of our solar system 
is moving onwards towards the constellation Hercules. If this 
be truefthen it is certain that the class of magnificent worlds 
to which this world belongs, are revolving in an orderly man- 
ner around some great central point of attraction of which 
the human eye has never had a view. In the course of the 
last one hundred and fifty years some of the fixed stars appear 
to have moved. The star Arctus has moved three minutes and 
three seconds in seventy-cight years. No fact has been more 
satisfactorily demonstrated, than that the law of gravity ope- 
rates positively from the Sun to the planet Herschel, eighteen 








vapors which arise and mingle with the atmosphere by which || hundred millions of miles, and it is therefore probable that 


our part, we have great confidence in what are called Indian 
signs, which are generally derived from long experionce and 
such observations as a people living in the dpen air, exposed 
to all of its vicisitudes and changes, would be likely to make, 
and when they are sustained by philosophy onr faith is pro- 
portionably increased. It inust not be supposed that we in- 
tend by our cursory notice of the manner in which winter and 
summer are dependant on each other, any thing more than a 
hasty suggestion of what, as it appeared to us, might be a reas- 
onable way of accounting for the sign to which our friend 
alluded. [Balto. American. 
—ooo= 


Dr. Frankuin’s rinst ENvRANCE into Purtapetrma.—t|| Would derive from them that pure and genuine enjoyment 
have entered into the particulars of my voyage, and shall, in|| Which a discharge of them is designed to impart. We are 
like manner, describe my first entrance into this city, that you || too prone to envy our neighbor his success, to be jealous of 
may be able to compare beginnings so little auspicious with || his prosperity, instead of rejoicing with him and co:nmending 


the figure I have since made. 
On my arrival at Philadelphia, I was in my working dress, 


my best clothes being to come by sea. I was covered with || life, anda kind and friendly deportment, will do much to cor- 
dirt; my pockets were filled with shirts and stockings; I was || tect bad habits and elevate the character and enjoyments of) 


unacquainted with a single soul in the place, and knew not 
where to seek a lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing, 
and having passed the night without sleep, I was extremely 
hungry, and all my money consisted of a Dutch dollar, and 
about a shilling’s worth of coppers, which I gave to the boat. | 
men for my passage. As I had assisted them in rowing, they 
refused it at first; but I insisted on their taking it. A man is/| 
sometimes more generous when he has little, than when he 
has much money; probably because, in the first case, he is de- 
sirous of concealing his poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the strect, looking eagerly on | 
both sides, till I came tou Market Street, where I met with a || 
child with a loaf of bread. Often had 1 madz my dinner on | 
dry bread. I inquired where he had bought it, and went | 
straight to the baker’s shop, which he pointed out to me. I 
asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such as we had at 
Boston; but they made, it seems, none of that sort at Phila- 
delphia. I then asked for a threepenny loaf. They made no 
loaves of that price. Finding myself ignorant @r the prices, 
as well as of the different kinds of bread, I desired him to let 
me have threepenny-worth of bread of some kind or other, 
He gave me three large folls, 1 was surprised at receiving so 
much: I took them, however, and, havin 
pockets, I walked on with a roll under each arm, eating a 
third. In this manner I went through Market stroet and Fourth 

ottrcety and passed the house of Mr. Read, the father of my 


! 
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g noyoom in my | choked ina trap. When relga: 
the head is perfectly flatten 


a 
rotundify. They deem 


our globe is encircled, beyond which they probably do not|| the heavenly bodies which are discoverable with telescopes of 
pass, whenever they shall come in contact with streams of air || the greatest power are in subjection to some vast, inconceive- 
of a lower temperature, will be condensed to a greater or lessj| ably vast, central globe, self-blanced somewhere in celestial 
degree according to the extent of the absence of heat. For || space. 





Socian puties—Some of the present enjoyments of this 
life flow from the performance of those duties which every 
man, and especially every Christian owes to his fellows. To 
do good unto others, as we have opportunity, is both a Chris- 
tian and civil duty—from which much, if not the most of our 
happiness, as well as that of society, depends. Individuals 
and communities are mutually dependant upon each other for 
business, for the means and subsistence, and for the social en- 
joyments of life. But these relative dutics should ever be 
discharged with Christian and benevolent motives, if we 





him for whatever is meritorious. 
The influence of good example, practising the charities of 


making old age comfortable, he addressed the one who was 
apparently the oldest, who told him he had always led a regu- 
lar and abstemious life, eating vegetables and drinking water. 
The young man was rather daunted at this, inasmuch as he 
liked the good things of lifé. He addressed the second, who 
astounded him, by saying he had always eaten roast beef and 
gone to bed regularly fuddled, for seventy years, adding, that 
all depends upon regularity. The third had prolonged his 
days by never seeking or accepting offiee; the fourth by reso- 
lutely abstaining from all political or religious controversies; 
and the fifth, by getting to bed at sunset, and rising at dawn 
—The sixth was apparently much younger than the other 
five—his hair was less grey, and there was more of it—a pla- 
cid smile, denoting a perfectly easy conscience, mantled his 
face, and his voice was jocund and strong. They were all 
surprised to learn that he was by ten years the oldest man in 
the coach. “How,” exclaimed our young traveller, “how is it 
you have thus preserved the freshness of life?” —“It is no great 
mystery,” said the old man, “I have drank water and drank 
wine—lI have eaten meat and vegetables—I have held a public 
office—I have dabbled in politics, and» written religious 
pamphlets—I have sometimes gone to bed ‘at midnight got 
up at sunrise and at noon—but I always paid promptly for my 
newspapers. 











Ernan Attex.—An old gentleman of Vermont tells a good 
anecdote of Ethan Allen, the revolutionary hero, which we 
have never scen in print, but which ‘is nevertheless historically 
true. About forty years since Allen was sued for a note of 
about four hundred pounds. As it was not convenient. for 
him to pay it, he employed a lawyer to manage his case, and 
as the note was signed by a witness, who lived at a distance, 
he got up and denied the signature, knowing the witness.could 
not be produced during the session, and thus obtain the delay 
his client wished. ‘The denial of the signature therefore was 
a mere finese, aud perfectly understood by the court; but Mr. 
Allen chanced to be in the court house at the time, and he 
viewed the matter in a more serious light. Rushing up to the 
bar of the court, and clenching his gigantic fists, he made 
the following energetic address: 

“Lawyer Crittenden! I did not employ you to come here 





society. We can never coerce men to fecl or practise the vir- 
tues which adorn life. We must illustrate their benign influ- 
ence in our daily walk and conversation, if we would impart 
to others their pure felicity. The pomp of titles and the pride of 
wealth may, and do impose undue influence over weak, igno- 
rant, and corrupt minds; but virtue is the only true title of 
nobility—and there can be no real enjoyment withou’ it. 
[Fall River Moniter. 


and tell a barefaced lie! I did sign the note, and I won’t deny 


‘it may it please your honors, that’s my signature, and that’s 


a good note. I honestly owe the money, and mean honestly 
to pay it. All that I want is, that your honors should put 
it of to the next court and by tliat time I shall have the eash 
from Boston and will pay every farthing of it.” The result 
was that by consent of parties, the case was continued to the 
next term. 

Such were the nations of honesty entertained by a soldier 
of olden times, that he could not bear even a fiction of law to 


deny the obligation of a paper to which his signet was 





TYRANNY OF FASHION.—The abominable custom of flattening 
their heads prevails among the Indians of North Western 
America. Immediately afler birth the infant is placed in a 
kind of oblong cradle, formed like a trough, with moss under 
it. One end, on which the head reposes, is more clevated than | 
the rest. A padding is then placed on the forehead, with a) 
piece of cedar-bark over it, and by means of cords passed I 
throufh small holes on each side of the cradle the padding is| 
pressed against the head. It is kept in this manner above al) 





attached. 








Hugh Boyd was dining with a large party of his countrymen 
when, after having drunk freely, one of the company took up 
a decanter and flung it at the lread of the person that sat fa- 
cing him. Boyd, however, scemg the missile about to be 
thrown, dexterously stretched forth his hand and caught it, ex- 
claiming it the same time, “Really, gentlemen, if you send the 
bottle about this way, there will not one of us be able to stand 


F , ; ; | out the evening.” 
year, and is not, I believe, attended with much pain. ‘The ap-') 


pearance of the infant, however, while in this state of com-|| 


The late Colonel Chartes, reflecting upon his ill life and pub. 








pression, is frightful, and its little black eyes, forced out by 







inch in thickn 
point of beauty, —_ 


* 





lic charaeter, told a nobleman, if such a thing as a good name 
the tightness of thé bandages, resemble those of a mouse || could be purchased, he would freely give 10,0001. for it. The 
this inhuman process, | nobleman said, “it would be the worst money he ever laid out 
r part of it seldom} in his life.".—“Why so?” said the colonel. “Because,” replied 
‘@fterwards recovers its || his Jordship, “you would certainly forfeit it again in less than™ 
a week.” 







THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Mepicat anecpote—There is nothing which mankind are 
so anxious to preserve and of which they are so negligent as 
life—A lady had heard of the fame of Doctor G——y, the 
Scotch Esculapius, and posted to Edinburg to consult him 
about her health. As soon as she got there, she sent for the 
\| doctor, and talked of lassitude ; he told her it was owing to 
her journey. She said she had no appetite in the evening ; the 
| doctor ordered her to eat but little dinner. She complained 
that she was subject to watching—he desired her to go late to 
‘bed. She asked why she became so heavy, arid what remedy 
'| for such langour ; the doctor replied that she should rise earl- 
| ier, and take more exercise. She protested that wine burt her ; 
i he told her to drink water. “But my eyes fail me.” Make 
|| use of spectacles,” replied the dogtor. “My strength likewise 
! (added she) begins to fail me, and Iam not so healthy as I 
! 


THE DOVES. 


BY COWPER. 
Reas’ning at ev'ry step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray. 
One silent eve I wander’d late, 
And heard the voice of love: 
The turtle thus address’d her mate, 
And sooth’d the list’ning dove. 


Our mutual bond of faith and truth, 
No time shall disengage, 
Those blessings of our early youth, 
Shall cheer our latest age. ‘have been.” “Because you grow in years,” answered he. 
'|“And what remedy for that weakness?” “The shortest, mad- 
‘| am, (returned the doctor) is to pay the debt of mortality, as so 
| many beauties have done before you.” “Learned physician!” 
‘said the lady, tossing up her head, “is this all the comfort 
|| you can’ give me? Is it for these few maxims that you are 
so much renowned! You have told me nothing but what I 
| knew already!” “Why did you not, then make use of your 
knowledge!” replied the doctor; “I pretend no divination. 
'| If you want mysterious remedies, you might have found them 
them in’ London and have saved yourself the trouble of so 


long a journey.” 


While innocence without disguise, 
And constancy sincere, 

Shall fill the circles of those eyes, 
And mine can read them there. 





Those ills that wait on all below, 
Shall ne’er be felt by me, 

Or gently felt, and only so, 
As being shar’d with thee. 


When lightnings flash among the trees, 
Or kites are hov’ring near, 

I fear lest thee alone they seize, 
And know no other fear. 


t« 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION.—Many of the appointmeuts for 

the South Sea Exploring Expedition have been already made 
by the Secretary of the Navy, although none have as yet been 
|| officially announced. Among others, we understand that sev- 
\ eral gentlemen of this city have been notified by the Depart- 
| ment, that they are attached to the scientific corps of the Ex- 
|| pedition—They are, Dr. Reynell Coats, Mr. Titian Peal, and 
| Dr. Pickering, as naturalists—and Messrs. Drayton and Dar- 
|ley as artists. 
| These are all excellent appointments. They do credit to 
| the judgment of the officer by whom they ‘were made, and 
| will render valuable aid to the cause of s¢ience. The gen- 
tlemen selected as naturalists, are thoroughly conversant with 
the duties which devolve upon them, being scientific men, and 
having devoted much attention to the study of natural his- 
tory. Messrs. Darley and Drayton are both accomplished ar- 
tists, and are well calculated to further the views, for which ij 


ieee “papas 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*Tis then I feel myself a wife, 
And press thy wedded side, 
Resolv’d a union form’d for life, 

Death never shall divide. 


But oh! if fickle and unchaste, 
(Forgive a transient thought,) 
Thou could become unkind at last, 

And scorn thy present lot, 


No need of lightnings from on high, 
. Or kites with cruel beak ; 
Denied th’ endearments of thine eye, 
This widow’'d heart would break. 


Thus sang the sweet sequester’d bird, 
Soft as the passing wind, 

And I recorded what I heard, expedition is sent out. 
A lesson for mankind. Mr. Drayton has no superior in 

|| other respects precisely that tact and skill, which will make 


THE RESTING PLACE. him invaluable to the scientific corps. 


BY J. N. MAPFITT. 


So man lieth down, and riseth not: till the heavens be no more, they | 
shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep. 

However dark and disconsolate the path of life may have | 
been to any man, there is an hour of deep and quict repose at | 


hand, when the body may sink into a dreamless slumber. Let | ; : Sept 
not the imagination be startled, if this resting place, instead he, Deniieemny, ond eens paeneremenenee teaiigs 


| 
of the bed of down, shall be the bed of gravel, or the rocky | | under ~ charge—“But the most extraordinary part of the 
pavement of the tomb. No matter where the poor remains’ aeqondassetee Tendea owas having —_ oe _ wee 4 | 
of wearied man may lie, the repose is deep and undisturbed—|| ¥° mye all the porpoises next marning weering' med aight 
the sorrowful hosom heaves no'more—the tears are dricd up| cope” One of hisaudionse, detmuising not to beets done, | 
in their fountains—the aching head is at rest, and the stormy | replied, “that that was by nomeans remarkeble, for that.e ves. 
waves of earthly tribulation roll unheeded over the place of] She was in ‘had, ong sintiler qncesion, lest hor snatetepenll, | 
graves. Let armies engage in fearful eonfliét over the very | and that next morning they saw a whale scudding along with | 


[Philadelphia Penn. 


A roucH yary.—An English paper gives a tough yarn spun 
by “a celebrated Admiral connected with the late ministry.” 
On an occasion while relating the history of a gale which he} 
had encountered while conveying a squadron of merchantmen 





AN ABsuRD LAw.—It has been recently decided by the Tri- 
bunes of Paris, that the original articles in the newspapers 
cannot be copied into other papers until the expiration of five 
days, in which time they will have traversed the whole king- 
dom. Several have been sentenced to pay pecuniary pen- 
alties for violating this law. 


AN EXCELLENT SIMILE.—There are many women who appecr 
to swear naturally from a bad habit, to which they accustom 
themselves. To such and all women who so disgrace thej 
sex, we would recommend an attentive perusal of the folla 
ing simile used by a certain writer on this subject—He s; 
“that an oath from a woman’s lips is unnatural and incredik 
and he would as soon expect a bullet from a rose bud.” 


A merchant a few miles from Petersburg, Va. on opening ? 
hogshead of hardware, and comparing its contents with the 
invoice of it, found a hammer less than was charged therein 
This he mentioned to a young Irishman, his assistant, who 
immediately exclaimed, “och, my honey, dont be after bother- 
ing your head about that, didn’t the nager take it out of the 
hogshead to open it with?” 

=—=—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ / 

Morper !—Murper !—of what? Why ofa beefsteak! See 
that cook—she puts a good beefsteak over a slow fire instead 
of ahot one. Instead of doing it quick, she broils it slowly” 
for an hour ; ther it is as tough as leather, when she greases it 
till it swims in rancid butter. When it is cold or nearly so 
she brings it on table. Is :not this murder?—{ Peter Parley. 


Few worps.—A very good anecdote is related of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. A soldier whotwished to present him 
a petition for a brevet lieutenancy, addressed him thus : “Sire, 
one word.” ‘If you make it two,*,said Frederick, “I will have « 
you hanged.” ‘Sign,’ said the soldier. Astonished at his per-'’ 
severance, presence of mind, and ready answer, the king grant- © 
ed the petition. [Boston Peal 

_— 4 / 

News ror THe Lapics.—Three fourths of the inhabitants of 
Cattsville, Wisconsin Territory, are males; the other fourth 
are married. Some merchants there offer to pay the freight 
of a cargo of girls, and will insure them, before starting, a 
handsome log hut each, and as hominy and bear's meat 
as they can eat. All they have to do is, to hoe corn, dig po- 
tatoes, and do the house work in general. 


ee 
Sth pine bord and hodgs him in wih pt Then read 
to him an account of all the railroad which oceur- 
ed within the last twelve months. As soon as he becomes so 
much frightened as not to be able to stir, draw out his teeth, 
and he will starve to death. 


‘S 


A BIRD’s EYE VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE—Suppose this carth to 


|| be a ball of one foot in diameter; on that scale of proportion ~ 
| the sun would be one hundred feet in diameter, and the moon 

| three inches. 
|| moon thirty feet—Jupiter ten miles from the sun, and Her- 


The sun would be two miles from us,—the 


schel forty miles. The loftiest mountains upon the surface of 
the earth, would be one.eightieth of an inch height. 


A tovcH sos.—My bretheren,” said a preacher, descanting 
on the difficulties of the sinner, “it is a very easy task to row 
a skiff over Niagara Falls, but a tremendous job to row it back 








bosoms of the pale nations of the dead, not one of the sleepers f Che hewnes ind saenk ee meng a a anete. 

shall heed the spirit stirring trumpet, or respond to the I 

rending shouts of victory. | An Irish lawyer had a client of his own country, who was || 
How quiet these countless millions slumber in the arms of|'a sailor. During his absence at sea, his wife had married | 

their mother earth. The voice of thunder shall not aw ake || again and he determined to prosecute her; coming to advise || 


| 
| 
HI 
| | 
| 


them ; the loud cry of the elements—the w inds, the waves, |; with his councellor, he was told that he must have w itnesscs || 
nor even the giant tread of the earthquake as it ove érpasses || to prove that he was alive when his wife married again. “Arrah, | 
the continents, shall be able to cause an inquictude in the | by my shoul, that will be impossible,” said the other, “for my || 
chambers of death. They shall rest securely through eg¢s;) shipmates are all gone to sea upon a long voyage, and w ill 
empires shall rise and fall; the bright millennium shall come || not return this twelvemonth.”—“Oh then,” answered the law. | 
and pass away ; the last great battle shall be fought ; and then. | yer, “there can be nothing done with it: and what a pity it is} 
a silver voice, at first but just heard, shall rise to a tem pest jj that such a brave cause should 7 _ now, only because you|| 


4) 
tone, and penetrate the voiceless erave. For the trun npet shall, cannot prove yourself to be alive!’ a 
sound, and the dead shall hear his yoice. | = {i 


(iitiss. Chris. Herald. Tevrcrarns—Mr. R. Porter of Providence, has established 
ja line of Telegraphic stations between Boston and Providence, | 

|by which intelligence may be communicated from one place || 
peing asked what he thought of a certain pious individual, re- | to the other in clear weather in less thamgwo minutesg Mr., | 
marked, “I have never lived with him.” This is the test.| Porter is about: to extend ine to New York—which when | 
—That man who is what the Bible requires him to Ao put in operation, will o communicate any ine 
his light shine at home even more brightly than it does before | gence, public or privat X ork to Boston, and receive | 


he world. ° }an answer in twenty-five Prick work’ thid® 


7 
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Tiome Cunistians.—These are true christians. A late divine | 


again.” 


When we sce a man, minding every body’s business but his 
| own, or a woman diligently pursuing the same vocation, we 
naturally conclude that the one is a fool, and the other has 

holes in her stockings. 


A Goop Law.—By a law of the last session, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio is authorized to grant divorces whenever cithet 
| of the contracting parties can prove that the other has been en 
| habitual drunkard for two yearrss 


‘ 


A REFLECTION. 


And is this all? Can reason dono more, 

Tha bid me shun the deep, and dread the shore, 

Sweet moralist ? afloat on life’s rough sea, 

The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 

He holds no parley with unmanly, fears 

Where duty bids, he confidently steers, 

Faces a thousand dangers at-her-eall; - P 

And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. 
cad 





